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SOME NOTES ON THE DELIBERATE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SANTAYANA 


HE later and more deliberate philosophy of George Santa- 
yana, as systematized in his Realms of Being,’ is less familiar 
to the general public than the earlier expression of his position in 
the celebrated series of books, The Life of Reason. Perhaps the 
very title of his more technical work is somewhat alarming to the 
prospective reader, who may well feel that he is primarily inter- 
ested in achieving if possible a life of reason, rather than in merely 
clarifying in his own mind the various dimensions of being. Both 
of these efforts are important, however, and in an ideally civilized 
person there ought to be not only a firm organization of impulse 
and reason in the interests of a balanced life, but a supplementary 
attempt to settle the ontological status of the open foreground and 
the natural background of experience itself. If we allow that this 
second business is deserving of at least some consideration, and is 
not wholly unnecessary or nonsensical, I propose to set down some 
random notes, or possible clues, that may embolden the hesitant 
reader who is secretly tempted to plunge into the deep waters of 
Santayana’s deliberate system of philosophy. It is a fact of ex- 
perience that deep water may become wonderfully clear to an am- 
bitious open-eyed diver. And these clues or notes that I offer have 
not been derived solely from an assiduous perusal of the written 
word, but also from many years of conversation with Santayana 
in Europe. 
I 


EssENCE 


Let us turn, first of all, to the central notion of essence, and 
I think it might be helpful and somewhat novel to approach it 
from the standpoint of the cognitive claims of memory. It is the 
Santayana that I knew in Rome or Paris before the War that I 
now ‘‘summon up’’ in the quiet of my room in Bexhill. And I 
find him in the green setting of the Pincio in April, or sitting in a 
eafé on the Champs-Elysées in June, with the sun slipping behind 
the Arc de Triomphe. Memory is a curious and wonderful gift 
of the gods. The past is dead, materially speaking: only the pres- 


18ee the new One-Volume Edition of Realms of Being, Scribner’s, 1942. 
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ent occasion is actual. Yet man, by virtue of this strange gift of 
memory, can in a way be said to recapture the past. But in what 
way? 

I have always thought it extravagant in Bergson to maintain 
that the past is literally preserved in existence—is somehow still 
there and never lost. Although I can remember vividly a dinner 
I enjoyed last Christmas, the memory of a devoured turkey does 
not nourish me now. Santayana, on the other hand, has told us 
that we can recover the essence or form of a past occasion, but not 
its substance or pulse of existence. And his Platonic distinction. 
between the eternal and the transient is not difficult to grasp if 
we consider, for example, the history of a flower. This crimson 
rose in a vase on the mantlepiece has a brief material life: it is 
here today and gone tomorrow. But its peculiar shade of crimson, 
or its ravishing scent, are intrinsically immune to the perishing 
ways of existence. Another rose can exemplify the same shade of 
crimson—can shed the same perfume in the stillness of another 
evening. The forms or essences of things are eternal: their sub- 
stance or matter is change itself. If we grant Santayana’s dis- 
tinction between a realm of essence and a realm of matter, it solves 
quite neatly the riddle of the way in which the past can be re- 
captured in memory. 

This insight into the nature of essences, and especially their 
role in memory, has been enjoyed by Marcel Proust. In reading 
Proust some years ago with Santayana, I remember how delighted 
he was to discover in the last volume of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu an unexpected and striking confirmation of his doctrine. 
We went over the relevant passages together and discussed whether 
or not Proust had really grasped the ontological status of essences. 
And since that time I have come across several passages iri the 
earlier volumes of Proust’s great work which indicate quite clearly 
that he had realized the nature of essences. Take the following 
sentence, for example, from La Prisonniére, when Proust writes of 
‘‘__a certain philosopher who is happy only when he has discovered 
in two works of art, in two sensations, a common element.’’ That 
‘‘common element’’ in two different sensations, or works of art, 
can be nothing but some timeless essence: like the peculiar shade 
of red that can be found in many roses. This same fundamental 
insight is a leading feature of Whitehead’s system : 


Every scheme for the analysis of nature has to face these two facts, 
change and endurance. There is yet a third fact to be placed by it, eternality 
I will call it. The mountain endures. But when after ages it has been worn 
away, it has gone. If a replica arises it is yet a new mountain. A colour 
is eternal. It haunts time like a spirit. It comes and it goes. But when it 
comes, it is the same colour. It neither survives nor does it live. It appears 
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when it is wanted. The mountain has to time and space a different relation 
from that which colour has.2 


In the illustration I gave of the shade and perfume of a rose, 
we were considering the nature of simple essences, but there is 
no difference in principle involved if we take a complex essence 
like the eternal pattern of a musical composition—or even the total 
complex essence of the world at any moment. And I find White- 
head and Santayana again in agreement on this point, except that 
the former would speak of a complex ‘‘eternal object’’ and the 
latter of a ‘‘complex essence.’’ Essences, whether simple or com- 
plex, are indifferent to their embodiment in the world of events. 
Their intrinsic ontological capacity for realization in the network 
of existence is not troubled or flattered by the intermittent em- 
phasis of some local space-time setting. 

The realm of essence is the home of infinite possibilities for the 
moral essences of consciousness and the formal essences embodied 
in the external world. It is not, however, in the words of Dewey, 
to be conceived as ‘‘a kind of absolute perduring existence or 
Being.’’ An essence, or eternal object, as Whitehead has put it, 
‘‘__neither survives nor does it live. It appears when it is 
wanted.’’ And this is precisely what I mean when I speak of the 
ontological capacity of any essence, whether simple or complex, 
for embodiment in the world of events. The infinite possibilities 
contained in the realm of essence are not difficult to conceive if we 
consider another homely example. The other day I was watching 
the final match of a billiard contest between two champions, and 
I was struck very forcibly by the manner in which the two con- 
testants studied the various alternatives to every stroke they elected 
to play. If we remember the infinite number of possible strokes 
that might be executed on a billiard-table, the vastness of the 
realm of essence is not hard to imagine. 

The relations obtaining between all essences are internal, while 
the relations between physical events are external. Santayana 
looks at this matter in a very simple way (he once told me he had 
never read a book on formal logic). When I reminded him of the 
fiery discussions that ensued soon after the turn of the century over 
this knotty issue of ‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external’’ relations, he said 
to me: 


I am not a learned man, but it seems perfectly obvious to me that the 
relation between two shades of color, or two ideas in the mind, must be an 
esthetic, logical, or internal relation. On the other hand, if I move the chair 
in my sitting-room into the bedroom, it seems equally obvious to me that the 
chair now stands in different natural or external relations. 


2 Science and the Modern World, p. 121. 
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In the light of this simple illustration, I must confess that the 
’ dust of much argument was blown permanently away from my 
own mind. 

Many of the traditional puzzles concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of our knowledge of the external world are overcome if we 
ean accept the doctrine of essence. For we can then maintain 
that although the causal conditions of perception may hinder us 
from enjoying an immediate face-to-face acquaintance with physi- 
cal objects, there is good ground for suspecting that at least the 
mathematical skeleton of nature is revealed to the human mind 
through an identity of structure mediated by certain mathematical 
forms. The essence of four is not only given to intuition, but is 
also formally embodied in the four legs of a chair. 


II 
MATTER 


A reader who is acquainted with popular books on current 
science is apt to be wary of the very title, the Realm of Matter. 
Have we not been informed that the old ‘‘impenetrability’’ of 
matter has gone, and that any causal ‘‘pushiness’’—to use White- 
head’s word—in nature is an illusion? The specialists now talk 
of spasms of energy that radiate from mysterious centers, rather 
than bits of matter in an absolute framework of space and time. 
The world is composed only of spasmodic events that get clotted 
together in stubborn bundles to form so-called ‘‘ material things’’ 
like stars and rocks and chairs. Under certain circumstances these 
ultimate spasms of energy dart off in myriad directions and some- 
how succeed each other to constitute ‘‘causal chains.’’ All is un- 
certain, loose, and exciting, and the ‘‘pointer-readings’’ on sci- 
entific dials and clocks may not after all refer to anything that we 
can either conceive or picture truly in human terms. Perhaps the 
‘*pointer-readings’’ only point to other ‘‘pointer-readings,’’ and 
the mathematical calculations involved are ultimately tautologies. 

If we turn to the fashionable schools of philosophy for instruc- 
tion our uneasiness in speaking of a realm of matter is only in- 
tensified. A material thing like a piano is dissolved by the phe- 
nomenalists into a logical collection of given and hypothetically 
obtainable sense-data. The trunk which I can not help assuming is 
still stored in the basement is only a more or less ‘‘ permanent possi- 
bility for sensation.’’? If we demur against this intellectual 
emasculation of our vulgar notions—this sophisticated uprooting 
of our robust ‘‘animal faith’’ in the power and permanence of 
matter, we are informed by the semanticists that we have been 
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misled by language, that the idea of substance or matter is an un- 
fortunate complication of certain grammatical tricks that we picked 
up in childhood. It would seem that some malicious demon is 
active in a more insidious form than was imagined by Descartes. 

Let us see if Santayana can restore our intellectual balance. 
I remember raising this question of substance several times in his 
presence. 


Not only contemporary philosophy [he would explain patiently], but 
all modern English and German philosophy has been an attack on the notion 
of substance. But the substance I believe in and presuppose at every turn 
in life has nothing to do with a list of categories, a subject-predicate form of 
statement, or some purely logical ‘‘possibility for sensation.’? If Mill had 
said ‘‘potentiality’’ instead of ‘‘ possibility’? he would have been wiser if less 
English in his outlook. A ‘‘possibility’’ can hardly be said to exist, which 
is just what material things do independently of sense-experience. No, for the 
most part the critics have entirely missed the mark, and like some professorial 
Sancho Panza, spent their time tilting at figments of logic and grammar. 
You must take examples from the arts if you wish to understand what I— 
or any normal person—mean by substance. 


With these words, or words very like them, Santayana taught 
me to suspect profoundly the sophisticated manipulation of iso- 
lated sense-data and meanings that is so characteristic of modern 
philosophy. And if we turn to the domestic art of cooking for an 
illustration, it is easier to see what he has in mind. We all know 
that recent science has flouted the old-fashioned law of the con- 
servation of energy, but nevertheless a competent cook will insist 
that from a bushel of apples only just so much applesauce can be 
made. It is hardly the roundness or the redness or the hardness 
of the apples that has been transformed into applesauce. These 
immediate qualities are only certain essences that pop into ex- 
perience and guide the cook in his material operation. It is the 
substance of the apples that has undergone a real transformation 
and acquired new forms in experience—the forms or essences that 
are given when we eat applesauce. As Santayana says: 


Undoubtedly the word substance suggests permanence rather than change, 
because the substances best known to man (like the milk and wet sand of the 
young architect) evidently pass from place to place and from form to form 
while retaining their continuity and quantity. Such permanence is not con- 
trary to flux, but a condition of flux. The degree of permanence which sub- 
stance may have in any particular process, and the name which should be 
given to this permanent factor, are questions for scientific discussion. They 
may not, and need not, receive any ultimate answer. But that some perma- 
nence, not the casual persistence of this or that image, is interwoven with the 
flux of things, follows from the reality of this flux itself. If change were 
total at any point, there transformation and existence would come to an end. 
The next, completely new, fact would not be next; it would be the centre, or 
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the beginning, of a separate world. In other words, events, if they are to be 
successive or contiguous, must be pervaded by a common medium, in which 
they may assume relations external to their respective essences; for the in- 
ternal or logical relations between these essences will never establish any 


succession or continuity between them, nor transport them at all into the 
sphere of existence.3 


We have seen that it is fashionable for contemporary philoso- 
phers to analyze a physical thing, say, a chair, into a ‘‘logical con- 
struction’’ of given and obtainable sense-data, and then to supple- 
ment their analysis by maintaining that the ‘‘meaning’”’ of a 
physical thing can be resolved into an indefinite set of experiential 
‘*if-then propositions.’’ Now I should agree that a part of what I 
mean when I make the statement, for example, that ‘‘there is a 
trunk in the basement,’’ can be explained by saying that ‘‘if I 
undertake this or that action, then I shall probably have this or 
that experience.’’ But the core of my meaning is rather the radi- 
cal belief, or latent assumption of ‘‘animal faith,’’ that the trunk 
will remain in existence whether or not I or anyone else troubles 
to investigate the matter. And it is here we find the ineluctable 
notion of substance operating in the human mind. It is not the 
immediate qualities of experience that we believe in and assume 
in action: these intermittent essences are only signals reporting to 
us the distribution and operation of material things (or constant 
systems of events) in a natural background of experience. The 
notion of substance has flowered in the human mind under the 
fire of an antecedent external world: there is no need to relapse 
into Kant, but only to acknowledge frankly the natural categories 
that we find operating in experience. 

It is the same story with the sister notion of causation. We are 
informed on high authority that there is no such thing in the world 
as physical compulsion or causation: there are only certain stub- 
born sequences in experience that the vulgar mistake for ‘‘causes 
and effects.’’ It would seem that nothing at all goes on beneath 
and beyond the superficial phenomenal veil that philosophers find 
so absorbing. If I have a headache and swallow two aspirin tab- 
lets, and then a little later experience a sense of relief, there is 
nothing to be taken into account except a sensation of swallowing 
that is usually followed (after a strange hiatus) by a feeling of 
relief. To assume with the vulgar that many hidden causal proc- 
esses have occurred in my body during that mysterious gap is 
quite unnecessary. Let us be more sophisticated and either main- 
tain with Berkeley: (1) the entire so-called ‘‘external world’’ is 
sustained and ordered in the mind of God, and He alone has intro- 


3 The Realms of Being, pp. 207-208. 
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duced the ‘‘relief-feeling’’ into my finite center of experience (or 
yours, as the case may be) at just the appointed moment; or (2) 
say with the phenomenalists that the sensation of swallowing the as- 
pirin tablets was really followed by a relevant series of ‘‘unsensed 
sensibilia’’ that for some reason I did not bother to experience. 

Is it not obvious, however, that any philosophy which attempts 
to construct a world out of sense-data and feelings is bound to 
appear superficial and insincere in the long run. We are all con- 
strained to assume in practice that the world is infinitely wider than 
the fragmentary data of consciousness, and to insist on clothing 
the realm of matter in the domestic items of human perception is a 
symptom of extreme provincialism in philosophy. Santayana put 
his fingers on the nerve of the problem when he said to me one day 
—‘the trouble with being a phenomenalist is that you’re trying to 
get on with less than you assume.’’ 

If we distinguish carefully a realm of essence from a realm of 
matter (the terminology is not important if the distinction is 
granted), so many of our pet philosophical puzzles are seen in a 
fresh light. No minute inspection of the size, shape, or weight of 
a bit of grain can determine logically why a rose should grow: from 
a particular seed rather than a radish. The qualities of experi- 
ence (essences) are intrinsically indifferent to the contingent ma- 
terial objects and processes they may signify. A reasonable gar- 
dener, however, does not demand an epistemological guarantee of 
the continued fulfilment of his expectations ; he looks to the heavens 
for signs of rain and is untroubled by the ‘‘ problem of induction.”’ 
Our irresistible assumption of the constancy of familiar causal 
operations is a result of certain ‘‘habits of expectation’’ that have 
been furrowed in the nervous system under the fire of an external 
world. As long as nature is disposed to run in these settled grooves 
our ‘‘animal faith’’ that the future will conform to the past will 
doubtless be rewarded. The basis of induction is physiological. 

The purpose of the Realm of Matter, then, is to clarify once and 
for all the fundamental assumptions of common sense that under- 
lie every passing fashion in physics, and are taken for granted in 
all art, experiment, and daily life. Unless we remain loyal to these 
assumptions, our philosophy becomes lost in high abstraction, and 
loses hold of the very world it originally sought to understand. 


III 
TRUTH 


The Realm of Truth is a difficult book to appraise without 
fanning the flames of current prejudice. For during the present 
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century there has been a persistent tendency in official quarters to 
disparage the category of Truth, and the specialists are inclined 
to sneer if we spell the word with a capital T. As Santayana has 
an intuitive rather than an analytical mind, the period of gestation 
had been somewhat trying in the case of this volume—perhaps his 
most technical work. When the manuscript was finally completed, 
I remember writing to him: ‘‘The architecture of the argument 
is admirable. Your key definitions have been faithfully adhered 
to throughout, so there is nothing inconsistent in your conclusions.’’ 

I don’t think Santayana was impressed by my comment. To 
speak as if a man’s philosophy were merely a matter of formulat- 
ing a few tight definitions, and then being wary to take any false 
logical steps, is not very flattering, and hardly true of the Realms 
of Being. Language is important, but so is intuition, and there 
appears to be a dearth of the latter commodity at the moment. 

At the risk of being both technical and unfashionable, then, let 
us turn to one or two recurrent themes in the Realm of Truth. 

Suppose I make the statement, for example, that an Indian 
swam across the Hudson River, at a point where the George Wash- 
ington Bridge now spans the water, on July 10, 1400, at 6.30 a.m. 
I think that an enlightened layman would agree that such a state- 
ment expresses a proposition that is either true or false; that is to 
say, that an Indian either did or did not swim across the Hudson 
at that date and at that time. But a fashionable school of con- 
temporary philosophers are inclined to object that unless the mean- 
ing of my statement can somehow be tested, it is nonsensical to 
speak of the truth or falsehood of a proposition. But if no other 
human being had been present to observe whether or not our hypo- 
thetical Indian swam across the Hudson on the morning of July 
10, 1400, or had ever since expressed an opinion on the matter, the 
absence of such psychological testimony can not affect the status 
of the Truth concerning this alleged event in the past. Our most 
eareful scientific methods of verification do not create the Truth 
about any matter of fact: we simply discover what has been en- 
acted in the external world and prefigured in the realm of truth. 

That public verification is a woefully inadequate criterion for 
the truth or falsity of many propositions is quite evident in the 
ease of dreams. Even in regard to the few dreams that I can re- 
member, there is no possibility of confirming more solidly the bare 
fact that I claim that I have experienced them. And what about 
the myriad dreams that I have forgotten? It is still true or false, 
as the individual case may be, that certain dreams have or have 
not been experiences of mine. The psychological fact that I am 
unable to remember them, or the fact that the rest of mankind 
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knows nothing about them, has nothing to do with their truth or 
falsehood. And the same is true to a large extent of the total 
experience of any individual life. 

The other theme in the Realm of Truth that I should like to call 
attention to is the strict disavowal of any teleological compensa- 
tions that many philosophers are inclined to read into the formal 
pattern of history. Now for Santayana the realm of truth is 
simply ‘‘that segment of the realm of essence which happens to be 
illustrated in existence.’’ This is not the best of all possible 
worlds, it is rather a contingent ‘‘chapter of accidents, a medley 
improvised here and now for no reason, to the exclusion of the 
myriad other farces which, so far as their ideal structure ts con- 
cerned, might have been performed just as well.’’ But what 
happens when a philosopher of Dr. Whitehead’s persuasions makes 
a similar distinction between a realm of infinite possibilities and 
the actual course of history ? 


The order of the world is no accident. There is nothing actual which 
could be actual without some measure of order. The religious insight is the 
grasp of this truth: That the order of the world, the depth of reality of the 
world, the value of the world in its whole and in its parts, the beauty of the 
world, the zest of life, the peace of life, and the mastery of evil, are all bound 
together—not accidentally, but by reason of this truth: that the universe ex- 
hibits a creativity with infinite freedom, and a realm of forms with infinite 
possibilities; but that this creativity and these forms are together impotent 
to achieve actuality apart from the completed ideal harmony which is God. 


This last quotation makes quite clear the close similarity in 
ontological structure between the full-blooded philosophical sys- 
tems of Whitehead and Santayana. But the consequent tempera- 
mental differences in interpretation are interesting. The actual 
order to be found in this world and formally exemplified in the 
realm of truth is for Santayana a ‘‘chapter of accidents’’ when 
considered against the infinite background of the realm of essence: 
for Whitehead, on the other hand, the order of this world is 
symptomatic of a divine ‘‘conceptual envisagement’’ and kind of 
logical control of the otherwise dangerous unlimited freedom of 
‘‘pure creativity.’’ When I called Santayana’s attention to this 
remarkable divergence in interpretation, and added that it was 
probably a matter of ‘‘temperament,’’ he was not slow in defending 
his philosophy : 


What does’ Whitehead mean by a ‘‘conceptual envisagement’’ of the 
realm of essence? In order to ‘‘envisage,’’ that is to face anything, there 
must first be the psyche—an animal body which by its reactions in a natural 
medium gives birth to spirit and a perspective of the world. 


4The Making of Religion, p. 90. 
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Unless we assume that God has a body (a monstrous sugges- 
tion), it is extremely difficult to understand how there could be 
even a ‘conceptual envisagement’’ of the entire realm of essence. 
Concepts are complications of sense-experience, and. Whitehead’s 
rehabilitation of Aristotle’s aloof God (in a more tender form) 
leaves us with all our old difficulties. So on this issue I am in- 
clined to side with Santayana. The actual order that I find in 
this world strikes me as being rather local and superficial : I detect 
little evidence of a divine ‘‘conceptual envisagement’’ in the pres- 
ent state of affairs. It might be prudent to recall the sober words 
of John Dewey: ‘‘. . . to call existence arbitrary, or by any moral 
name, whether disparaging or honorific, is to patronize nature.’’ § 


IV 
Sprit _ 


The last volume of Santayana’s tetralogy is perhaps his most 
personal book. This may sound like a paradox when we discover 
that its central theme (I almost said message) is an examination of 
the spiritual possibility of overcoming the entanglements of the 
self, or biased human psyche, in a precarious material world. But 
if the single desire of certain men at certain periods of history has 
always been to transcend the limitations of the self and live—as 
we put it in religious phraseology—‘‘in the Presence of God,’’ it 
would be true to say that this desire, this pure flame, was the most 
characteristic, the most personal thing about them. The longest 
and, perhaps, most important chapter in the Realm of Spirit (Chap- 
ter VII on ‘‘Distraction’’) might be summarized as follows: What 
are the conditions that hinder or prevent the spirit from the realiza- 
tion of its proper goal; namely, an impartial enjoyment of the 
innocent forms of all things? One might answer immediately by 
saying ‘‘ Existence itself, with its thwarting and often incalculable 
ways.’’ But if existence, organized in a human psyche, is the 
culpable source of distraction to spirit, we must not forget that it 
is this same primordial flux of events that has given birth to spirit, 
and by its blind rhythms suggested to her the possibility of happt- 
mess. Spirit must somehow become reconciled to her precarious 
place in this world, and the first step in her interior education is 
an understanding of the fatality of all interludes of light, and a 
consequent acceptance of her material conditions. As Santayana 
writes in a beautiful passage : 


5 Experience and Nature, p. 76. 
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The freedom and glory of spirit comes from its impotence; by its 
impotence it is guiltless, by its impotence it is universal, by its impotence it is 
invulnerably supreme. Its essence is to be light, not to be power; and it can 
never be pure light until it is satisfied with an ideal dominion, not striving 
to possess or to change the world, but identifying itself only with the truth 
and beauty that rise unbidden from the world into the realm of spirit.¢ 


The kind of esthetic salvation advocated with such authority 
in this volume is to a great extent an inevitable outcome of Santa- 
yana’s theory of the relation between spirit and body, and it is 
this theory (a form of epiphenomenalism) that is the proper object 
of discussion. It is not only an occasion for questioning an un- 
resisting reception of all influences for the sake of their possible 
forms. The suggestion that Santayana is indifferent to the urgen- 
cies of conventional moral issues, or the inner voice of duty, is 
slightly out of focus if the critics in question are prepared to ac- 
cept, on other grounds, the causal inefficacy of consciousness in 
nature. If we decide that Santayana is correct on this latter point, 
then we must all grant that the Realm of Spirit is a book of utmost 
importance for the life of the inner man. 

Epiphenomenalism is the theory that causation occurs only in 
the physical world. There is no causal relation between one con- 
scious state and another, or between a state of consciousness and a 
succeeding physical event. In both cases the only causation in- 
volved is some series of physiological events in the body. In other 
words, as Dr. Stapledon has put it, ‘‘all experiencing is a sort of 
by-product of physical machinery, like the noise of a factory.”’’ 
Spirit, or consciousness, is only an intermittent light that plays over 
but does not intervene in the material processes of nature. 

Santayana has little use for any philosophy that attempts to 
avoid the distinction between mind and body by some ingenious 
‘‘serial view’’ of the self as a ‘‘construction”’ out of organic feel- 
ings, memory images, and other phenomenalistic data. States of 
consciousness can not be fitted into the causal machinery of a hu- 
man brain. Spirit arises when the appropriate movement of 
physiological events, instigated (usually) by some external im- 
pingement on the senses, occurs in a responding human body. 
What is given to consciousness in any instance of spirit is some 
pure appearance. These pure appearances or essences are norm- 
ally signals to an active being of ‘‘the influences, of whatever na- 
ture, to which the mind is subject from whatever is without and 
independent of itself.’?” But when the body is operating smoothly, 


6 Realms of Being, p. 643. 
I, A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, p. 157. 
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nature seems to conspire to turn the whole machinery of life into 
a conscious triumph of esthetic value, and a man may well be 
duped into believing that he is the master of the forces of nature 
that silently support his buoyant spirit. Now there are many 
arguments for and against this explanation of the ‘‘mind-body”’ 
problem, but here I wish only to remind the reader again that it is 
the truth or falsehood of this proposed solution that is at stake in 
appraising the last volume of the Realms of Being. 

It is a fact that Santayana’s official philosophy, both in concep- 
tion and expression, is not fashionable in the academic climate of 
today. His key terms (‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘essence,’’ ‘‘truth,’’ ‘‘spirit’’) 
are looked upon with suspicion, and the very calmness of his tone 
- and general attitude is sometimes taken as a symptom of indiffer- 
ence to that anxiety of analysis that possesses the logical positivists, 
or the tumult about social reform that excites the moralist. As 
for the dissatisfaction that has been voiced over the employment of 
a rather traditional terminology, it is necessary to remember that 
when old verbal terms are used in their simple elementary senses, 
‘they often escape a technical criticism that only attaches to some 
special meaning of these words associated with the recent history 
of philosophy. When the current tempest in a teapot over the 
meanings of words has subsided, it may be possible to recover our 
linguistic innocence. 

The charge that Santayana has been indifferent in his later 
works to what Dean Inge has called ‘‘the current valuations of the 
worldling,’’ is only justified if a philosopher is supposed to ‘‘take 
sides’’ on every issue of contemporary interest, be it moral, social, 
or political. It is true that Santayana is by nature a spectator of 
the manners of this world, rather than a reformer. But that is 
hardly a sufficient reason for equating his absolute impartiality 
with indifference. Intellectual charity is not a conscious approval 
of existing conditions: it is a way, a spiritual way, of meeting those 
conditions and overcoming them through direct insight. 

There is something so timeless, so above a local planetary dis-_ 
turbance, about Santayana’s philosophy, that it is difficult for 
most of us to attain the composure necessary for a just appreciation © 
of his work. But from time to time there will always be men 
who will discover in the Realms of Being a permanent expression 
of that latent wisdom that lies buried in their hearts. 

DaniEL Cory 


Lonpon 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


GODEL AND THE SYNTHETIC 4 PRIORI 


In a recent paper by Irving M. Copi,? the interesting suggestion 
is made that Gédel’s famous incompleteness theorems? lend sup- 
port to the doctrine that there are synthetic a prior truths. It is 
admitted that the kind of synthetic a priort which the Gédel re- 
sults allegedly support is radically different from that usually en- 
countered in the history of philosophy, but, nevertheless, it is 
claimed that this new kind of synthetic @ priory has important 
philosophical consequences. However, no indication is given as to 
just what kind of philosophical consequences are to be expected. 
The purpose of the present note is to argue that there is very little 
justification for the claim that there is a Gédel synthetic a priori 
of the kind indicated by Copi, and to suggest that even if there 
were good reasons for the claim, it is difficult to imagine just what 
kind of philosophical edifice could be erected upon the foundation 
of a Gédel synthetic a priori truth. 

The heart of Copi’s argument makes use of the following points: 
(1) ‘‘Those who accept the analytic theory of a priort knowledge 
are committed to the view that any proposition that is a priori 
true follows from the rules of the language in which it is ex- 
pressed.’ (2) ‘‘If there are a priori truths not derivable 
from the rules of the language, then there are synthetic @ priori 
propositions.’’ (3) ‘‘The Gédel incompleteness result is this. 
Given any reasonably rich language, there is a non-empirical, non- 
inductive proposition expressible within it which is not decidable 
on the basis of the syntactical rules of that language.’’ From (1), 
(2), and (3) it is concluded that there are Gédel synthetic a 
prior: truths. 

It is difficult to overlook the vagueness in the statement of 
points (1), (2), and (3). Without further elaboration of the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘follows from the rules of the language in 
which it is expressed,’’ one might conclude that (1) is certainly 
false, since, for example, it is not difficult to construct a system in 
which the formation rules allow such analytic propositions as 
=“(p:—p) to be well-formed, but in which the rules of inference 
are too weak to permit one to infer —(p-—p). Also, from such 


1 This JourNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 243-245. 

2 Kurt Gédel, ‘‘ttber formal unentscheidbare Sitze der Principia Mathe- 
matica und verwandter Systeme I,’’ Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik, 
Vol. 38 (1931), pp. 173-198. For a good intuitive discussion of Gédel’s re- 
sults see Barkley Rosser’s ‘‘An Informal Exposition of Proofs of Gédel’s 
Theorems and Church’s Theorem,’’ The Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. 4 
(1939), pp. 53-60. 
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a system one might then conclude using point (2) that —(p-—p) 
is a synthetic @ priori proposition! Presumably, if these and 
similar difficulties are to be avoided, it is Copi’s intention to con- 
fine attention to those reasonably rich systems in which the Gédel 
results are especially applicable. Hence, the thesis which appar- 
ently is being argued is that there are synthetic a priori true 
propositions in reasonably strong systems of such a type, say, as 
would be adequate for elementary mathematics. If this inter- 
pretation of the argument is correct, it must be that the ‘‘non- 
empirical, non-inductive proposition’’ referred to in point (3) is 
Gédel’s undecidable well-formed formula which is usually ab- 
breviated Wid.? In fact, Wid is then to be identified with the 
kind of synthetic a priori truth which is Copi’s chief concern. 

Assuming this interpretation, does it follow that there are syn- 
thetic @ priort truths? If the phrase ‘‘there exist synthetic a 
priori truths’’ is to mean that there is a well-formed formula Wid 
of a reasonably strong formal system Z which is not provable in 
L if L is simply consistent ‘* in spite of the fact that Wid may be 
interpreted as saying that L is simply consistent, then certainly 
there are synthetic a priori truths. In fact, the claim that there 
are Gédel synthetic a priori truths then amounts to nothing more 
than a restatement in misleading philosophical language of some 
well-established logical results, notably of what is usually called 
Gédel’s second incompleteness theorem. The restatement in terms 
of a synthetic a priori truth is misleading since it suggests a con- 
nection with issues in the history of philosophy * with which it is 
admitted the Gédel theorems are very little concerned. In this 
respect it is worth noting that judging from the history of phi- 
losophy one would be inclined to say that Wid as a matter of fact 
is true, if it is a synthetic a priori truth. However, in precise 
statements of the Godel theorems it is considered desirable to 
dispense with such vague notions as ‘‘the truth of a formula.’’* 
On the other hand, if this procedure is not followed, then at least 
an interpretation of the term ‘‘truth’’ must be given which does 
not distort the meaning of the Gédel results. Now, Wid is usually 
interpreted as saying that a certain formal system Z is simply 

8 Ibid. 

4 We say that L is simply consistent if there is no formula F of L such 
that F and —F are both provable. Hence, simple consistency is to be carefully 
distinguished from Tarski’s w-consistency. See Alfred Tarski, ‘‘Einige 
Betrachtungen iiber die Begriffe der w-Widerspruchsfreiheit und der w-Voll- 


stindigkeit,’’ Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik, Vol. 40 (1933), pp. 
97-112. 

5 See Rosser, op. cit. 

¢ For example, the Kantian issue about synthetic a priori propositions. 

* Bee Rosser, op. cit. 
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consistent, and Gédel’s second theorem ® is interpreted as saying 
that the simple consistency of ZL is undecidable in principle (i.e., 
it is not provable in LZ) if L is simply consistent. In effect, this 
means that Wid is a well-formed formula of L interpreted as saying 
that Z is simply consistent. However, if Wid is provable in L, 
Godel indicated how an inconsistency could be derived in L in 
spite of the meaning of Wid. Conversely, it readily follows in 
Godel’s system that if L is simply inconsistent, then Wid is prov- 
able. Thus, under the usual interpretation one can conclude from 
Godel’s results that the provability of Wid in L is equivalent to 
the simple inconsistency of Z. There would then appear to be 
two ways in which the expression ‘‘Wid is true’’ could be in- 
terpreted without distortion of the Godel results: (1) We could 
mean that Wid is provable, but if so, Z is inconsistent, and since 
all formulas of Z are then provable, no truths of the system remain 
undecidable and there are no synthetic a priori truths in Copi’s 
sense. (2) We could mean that the proposition which Wid is in- 
terpreted as stating is true, namely, ‘‘Z is simply consistent,’’ is 
true. It is quite likely that this is Copi’s interpretation, but if 
it is and if ‘‘Z is simply consistent’’ is true, then Wid is undecid- 
able in principle, which means that if L is simply consistent then 
we can never prove it. It is essential to observe that we are not 
saying that Wid is true and we can not prove it as Copi’s argument 
suggests, but only that we can not prove it ¢f it is true. How then 
can we ever know as a matter of fact that LZ is free from contradic- 
tion? The best that we could do would be to proceed in much the 
same fashion as Bourbaki® suggests in proving his ‘‘foundations’’ 
adequate for the whole of mathematics, namely, we will have to 
prove the consistency of reasonably strong systems ‘‘the same way 
as Diogenes proved the existence of motion; and my proof will be- 
come more and more complete as my treatise grows.’’ But this 
kind of ‘‘truth’’ now begins to look more like an empirical truth 
than a synthetic a priori truth. 

Similar results are obtained if attention is focused on Gédel’s 
first ?° rather than his second incompleteness theorem. However, 
there is an additional point worth noticing. Gddel’s first theorem 
is commonly interpreted as saying that for a reasonably strong 
formal system LZ with suitable properties there is a well-formed 
formula F such that neither F nor —F is provable in Z. Under 
this standard interpretation, F and —F denote contradictories, so 
at least one is true, yet neither is provable in L. Note that this 


8 Ibid. 

9N. Bourbaki, ‘‘Foundations of Mathematics for the Working Mathe- 
matician,’’ The Journal of Symbolic om Vol. 14 (1949), p. 8. 

10 See Rosser, op. cit. 
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does not say that neither F nor —F is ever provable in some other 
logic and it certainly does not say that (F v —F) is not provable. 
It only says that F is not provable in Z and its contradictory is 
not provable in L, under the standard interpretation which makes 
F and —F contradictories. Hence, to avoid Copi’s claims about 
a synthetic a priori truth, one could argue either that there are 
systems other than reasonably strong ones like Z in which one of 
F or —F is provable or one could suggest the possibility of other 
than standard interpretations of the meanings of F and —F. This 
latter point is suggested by the recent very interesting work on the 
completeness of formal systems by Leon Henkin.’ Even if the 
standard interpretation is adopted, however, and attention is con- 
fined to reasonably strong systems, there is no support for what is 
usually called a synthetic a priort truth. We would have to argue 
that one of F or —F is true but neither is provable in Z. Hence, 
in a very restricted sense there is a truth which is not provable in 
L. But suppose that we conclude from this that the truth which 
is not provable in L is precisely our Godel synthetic a priori truth. 
We then would ask just what is this truth? Is it F or —F? The 
point is that we do not know, and what philosophical value is to be 
found in a synthetic @ priori truth which we do not know and in 
fact from the results of Gédel never could know? This indeed 
would be a strange synthetic @ priori truth. It would be as use- 
less as a Kantian Ding-an-sich and as indefinite as any contingency ! 

These reasons are sufficient to cast serious doubt upon the wis- 
dom of associating a highly refined logical language as is used in 
the Gédel theorems with a philosophical language which is as richly 
colored with historical meaning as the phrase ‘‘synthetic a priori.’’ 
In particular, if the intention is merely to restate one of Gdédel’s 
theorems, then there are already ample ways of doing this in the 
logical literature which will not lead to philosophical misunder- 
standings of the kind suggested by the use of the phrase ‘‘syn- 
thetic @ priori.’’ 

Suppose, however, that we agree to mean by ‘‘synthetic a 
priori’? not what has been meant in the history of philosophy but 
what is usually meant by ‘‘undecidable’’ in stating the Gédel 
theorems. Even then one must proceed with great caution since 
the question of the meaning of undecidability is complex. For 
example, it has been indicated that Wid may be interpreted as 
saying that L is simply consistent, in which case from the Gédel 
results Wid is shown to be undecidable. However, in the work of 
Henkin to which we have already referred, it is indicated that this 
interpretation of Wid follows ‘‘when the notation of the calculus 


11 See Henkin’s doctoral dissertation, Princeton University Library. 
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is interpreted as referring to any standard model.’’*?. In fact, 
Henkin gives a completeness proof in which Wid is false for some 
non-standard model and suggests that ‘‘It would appear a priori 
possible . . . for some other formula to express the consistency of 
the formal system and at the same time denote T' (truth) for every 
model (thus being provable).’’** Hence, even under our generous 
but questionable interpretation of the meaning of ‘‘synthetic a 
priort’”’ the question of the existence of such propositions would 
reveal no simple answer so far as the results of modern logic are 
concerned. For these and other reasons Henkin is probably cor- 
rect when he says, ‘‘we tend to reinterpret Godel’s incompleteness 
result as asserting not primarily a limitation on our ability to 
prove but rather on our ability to specify what we mean . . . when 
we use a symbolic system in accordance with recursive rules.’’ * 

Finally, if the intention is not to mean by ‘‘synthetic a priori’’ 
what is meant by Gédel’s results, then something more than these 
results must be used to support a claim that there are synthetic 
@ priors propositions. Since Copi does not indicate what more is 
required, there seems to be no ground for his conclusion that the 
results of modern logic indicate that ‘‘the analytic theory of a 
priors knowledge is false’’ and that ‘‘there are synthetic a priori 
propositions.’’ It is not to be denied that important philosophical 
consequences may follow from the Gédel theorems, but it is highly 
unlikely that these are to be found in the direction of synthetic 
@ priors truths. In fact, so far as our present knowledge is con- 
cerned, it is not unreasonable to believe that statements like Wid 
or “Wid are but instances of well-formed formulas (grammati- 
eally correct formulas) which are nonsensical otherwise. Hence, 
it may be more reasonable to assign no meaning to Gédel’s unde- 
cidable statements than to assign to them the kind of meaning 
which is usually associated with synthetic a priori truths. 


ATWELL R. TuRQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





BOOK NOTES 


The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries of Interpre- 


tation. Watuace K. Fercuson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 1948. xiii +429 pp. $5.00. 


The period of the Renaissance has not only been the subject of 
much detailed historical research but also of a great many gen- 
12 Ibid., p. 73. 


18 Ibid. 
14 Ibid. 
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eral interpretations and evaluations that in their increasing vari- 
ety have become a serious puzzle to the historian and a challenge 
to the philosopher interested in historical problems. Professor 
Ferguson, one of the most distinguished students of the Renais- 
sance and also a historian keenly aware of the methodological 
premises and difficulties of his field, has set himself the interesting 
and important task of surveying the different ways in which the 
Renaissance has been viewed by historical writers from its own 
time down to about 1945. He has done so on a scale not attempted 
before and in a manner for which all students of the field will be 
very grateful to him. Knowing quite well that the historical 
understanding of the Renaissance on the part of any particular 
age, group, or school depended on its own general convictions, 
preferences, and interests, Professor Ferguson traces also the gen- 
eral development of modern historical thought and discusses in 
some detail the characteristic views of the rationalist or of the ro- 
mantic period. Within this general framework, he describes the 
views on the Renaissance of a vast number of historical writers, 
grouping them by periods and schools and giving a careful sum- 
mary of the position of each writer. His coverage is impressive, 
for it includes Italy, France, Germany, England, and the Low 
Countries and such different fields as political and religious his- 
tory, literature, the fine arts, and philosophy. He excels not only 
through the wealth and accuracy of his information but also 
through the clarity and aptness of his style and through his clever 
and independent, often witty judgment. His pages on Burdach, 
on Toffanin, and on ‘‘the revolt of the medievalists’’ will be greatly 
enjoyed by every unprejudiced reader, just as his fair estimate 
of Burckhardt’s achievement will carry conviction, especially since 
he knows the facts and opinions involved and apparently has ‘no 
ax of his own to grind. By locating every historical view in terms 
of its national, religious, political, or at least scholarly bias, this 
book will be extremely helpful to those who look for an objective 
guide in this chaos of contrasting opinions, and will make it more 
difficult for future writers to just repeat one-sided opinions even 
when they rest on the authority of famous historians. 

Given the purpose of the book it is perhaps inevitable that 
general works even of a popular character should sometimes re- 
ceive more attention than scholarly monographs of a more accu- 
rate but limited nature, and that in the selection of representative 
views from a vast and almost inexhaustible mass of material some 
authors or even groups should be omitted which particular read- 
ers, according to their own views and interests, would have liked 
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to see discussed. Thus among students of Renaissance thought 
the works of Carriere and Fiorentino, of Randall, Trinkaus, and 
Garin might have deserved some mention, just as would Cassirer’s 
earlier Erkenntnisproblem, and the interpretation of Renaissance 
Aristotelianism by French historians from Renan to Busson and 
Pintard could have been discussed in a less passing fashion, 
whereas the contributions by Campana and Riiegg on the origin 
of the terms ‘“‘humanist’’ and ‘‘humanism’’ probably appeared 
too late for being included. Among students of medieval phi- 
losophy, Hauréau is an important scholar whose work preceded 
the rise of Neo-Thomism, and Grabmann’s name might have been 
added to the list. The omission of Novati and Sabbadini, of Wood- 
ward and Sandys, reflects Professor Ferguson’s slight belief in 
the traditional emphasis on classical studies in the Renaissance, 
whereas the omission of recent students of political thought (J. 
W. Allen, A. Gilbert, F. Gilbert) and of religious history (Can- 
timori, Jedin, Bainton) is more surprising. Also the socialist 
school of interpretation, though not represented by distinguished 
studies in the field, might have been mentioned. Most startling 
is the treatment of recent studies in the history of art, although 
much attention is given to that field. The reader is left with the 
impression that the exclusive analysis of form and style is still the 
dominating trend, and is not told at all of the studies of A. War- 
burg, Panofsky, and Wind, and of the numerous publications of 
the Warburg Institute in which the content of Renaissance art 
and its relations to contemporary philosophy, science, and litera- 
ture have been so carefully investigated. The omission of Spain 
and of Central Europe or of such a recent field of study as the 
history of music may also be regretted by some scholars, although 
it can be easily justified in terms of the major scope of the study. | 

The philosophical implications of the study are apparent 
throughout the course of the book but are made explicit in the 
last chapter (‘‘Conclusion,’’ pp. 386-397). Professor Ferguson 
there states that he refrained intentionally from giving his own 
interpretation of the Renaissance and even from discussing the 
factual evidence on which particular views of the Renaissance 
may be considered right or wrong. He merely intends to clear 
the ground for a more comprehensive and adequate interpreta- 
tion, and stresses the great diversity of aspects of the Renaissance, 
which explains why almost all of the conflicting views have at 
least some basis in the facts. On the other hand, he is quite con- 
vinced that the facts do not speak for themselves and that the 
historian can not help having a viewpoint from which to select 
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and interpret the facts. This relationship between facts and 
viewpoints in historical inquiry is definitely a philosophical prob- 
lem, and Professor Ferguson leans heavily toward the side of 
viewpoints, perhaps too heavily, as a reaction to a school of his- 
torical thought that had disregarded them completely. He also 
states his basic conviction, which he chooses to call ‘‘an act of 
faith’’ and which in reality is a philosophical assumption of great 
significance, namely, ‘‘that the events of the past are not isolated 
phenomena, that history is not a meaningless chaos of unrelated 
facts,’’ and ‘‘that all elements of a civilization are related to one 
another as parts of a total configuration’’ (pp. 391 f.). Professor 
Ferguson does not claim that this belief can be proven or refuted 
by reference to the facts, and many philosophers will accept his 
assumption, not as an ‘‘act of faith,’’ but as a working principle 
or as a regulative idea, and find it helpful in their attempts to 
give an epistemological account of history which will both do 
justice to its specific method and subject-matter and codrdinate 
it with other branches of knowledge. 


P. O. K. 


The Psychology of Imagination. JEAN Pauu Sartre. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1948. 285 pp. $3.75. 


This earlier work of Sartre contains surprises for anyone 
saddled with the familiar criticisms of French existentialism—that 
it is careless of detail, a mere metaphysic of mood, cavalier in its 
use or even rejection of scientific information. The bulk of it is a 
studied analysis, in the light of recent and present theories, of pre- 
cisely what the book purports to be about, namely, the psychology 
of the imagination. A long list of psychopathologies, the various 
classes of images (eidetic, hypnagogic, etc), and the modes of per- 
ception and thought are examined, with memory nicely distin- 
guished from all of them. It shows that, though the author has 
for years been engaged mainly in writing books, time was when he 
read books carefully, as a painstaking student. 

The result is a functional psychology. Sartre begins by re- 
jecting psychological ‘‘states’’ as too static, and as misleading into 
the dualism of the representative theory which conceives mind as 
a kind of container whose ‘‘inner’’ states try to represent the ex- 
ternal world. Sartre calls this ‘‘the illusion of immanence’’— 
as if images, percepts, etc., exist in a containing mind. 

His aim is to replace this pseudo-notion with a less dualistic 
one. To achieve it, he introduces his fundamental notion of ‘‘ob- 
ject-as-imagined,’’ ‘‘object-as-perceived,’’ etc. In short, the image 
(as is the percept or concept) is a function, a way of experiencing 
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the object. It is not a replica or countable as a sort of phantasm 
alongside the object. The image is the object apprehended in a 
certain way. When I imagine Peter in London, it is Peter whom 
I am aware of, but ‘‘as absent.’’ Sartre is throughout these pages 
tortured by this paradoxical yet important idea of presence-as- 
absent. Subtly and persuasively he solves the paradox—not very 
explicitly in any one paragraph—by the notion that the essence of 
Peter is defined by the nothingness of imagery. Such images are 
distinguishable from percepts by their isolation or intrinsic com- 
pleteness and finished finitude, and their lack of determinate 
individuality with its rich and riotous detail. The object-as- 
percept carries with it the sense of an infinite entourage and in- 
exhaustible inner meanings. Hence it is the object of probable 
and expanding knowledge. The object-as-image is once and for 
all given, with certainty, having no structures or qualities not im- 
mediately intuited. The percept has position in determinate time 
and space, the image does not. The percept has causal efficacy, 
not the image—except as a kind of catalyst capable of releasing 
physiological energies without itself doing any work. 

By what Sartre calls the dialectic of feeling and imagination, 
the actual (perceived) world, and the nothingness of the objects 
that ‘‘surpass’’ it and are therefore absent from it as images, are 
shown reciprocally to define one another. So, it is a little one- 
sided to say the ‘‘world”’ is essentially nothing. The nothingness 
itself takes on its meaning and function in relation to actuality. 
It is the absence of objects-as-image from the world that consti- 
tutes the latter’s reality. 

In the final profound chapter, the metaphysics of art and es- 
thetic experience is developed. The key-note is that objects as 
art-objects are unreal, since they are objects-as-image. Thus 
beauty qualifies unrealities only. As such, it has the advantage 
of being open to direct and raptured contemplation, but also the 
disadvantage of an elusiveness tantalizing to anima! passion. It 
is a datum that you had better not try to embrace. For nothing 
given exists. It has about it the nothingness, and therefore the 
serenity, of an image. (Of course, the object-as-percept is also in 
a sense given, but with disturbing centrifugal ramifications. ) 

The functionalism—almost a functional realism—of Sartre’s 
position in this book, its basic category of presence-as-absence, its 
opposition to the Platonic notion of a separate ‘‘realm of essence,’’ 
and its refusal to consider feeling as divorced from its own direc- 
tive sense integral to it, remind one of Dewey’s instrumentalism 
and naturalism. But Sartre’s wistful cleaving to essence as the 
negation of existence and as the salvation from the absurdity of 
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existence is reminiscent of Santayana and Schopenhauer. The 
dominant influence, however, with respect both to method and 
content, was Husserl, at the time of writing. So the phenomeno- 
logical method of introspective reflection is done special honor by 
a penetrating and sensitive exhibition of it in application, and the 
‘‘imaginative consciousness’’ is made out to be the very core of the 
‘‘transcendental consciousness,’’ whose fruitful forms are the 
womb whose fruit is the world. 

Two unresolved tensions season the book. One is Sartre’s not 
quite successful attempt to combine the phenomenological method 
with the experimental. The other arises from his final desperate 
praise of the life of imagination as of the essence, alongside nu- 
merous claims that the image is a ‘‘debasement’’ and an ‘‘im- 
poverishment’’ compared with perception and action. One would 
have to be schizoid to know what to make of this claim and counter- 
claim. But perhaps this is a part of what existentialists say, that 
unless you are touched with the Cosmic Schizophrenia, you are 
missing something important. 

The translator is not indicated, and the translation not always 
adequate. For example, a ‘‘positing’’ (as noun) is rendered as 
a ‘‘position,’’ and ‘‘ perceptual knowledge’’ too frequently becomes 
‘‘the perceptual knowledge,’’ etc. 

V.C. A. 


Les méthodes de la connaissance. Problémes de Philosophie des 
Sciences (Premier Symposium—Bruxelles, 1947.) (Archives 
de 1’Institut International des Sciences Théoriques. Série A. 
Bulletin de 1’Académie Internationale des Sciences de la Na- 
ture.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1948. 71 pp. 


This is the first part of the proceedings of a symposium on the 
problems of the philosophy of science held in Brussels in 1947. It 
contains the text of four addresses given by S. I. Dockx, H. J. Pos, 
E. W. Beth, and H. D. Dubarle, together with a verbatim report 
of the diseussions that followed them. These papers all deal in a 
general way with the relation of the complex formalism of modern 
physical theories to- empirical subject-matter; and although no 
points are developed at any length, many matters of current in- 
terest and importance are discussed. The comments of the dis- 
cussants are unusually interesting, especially those of Professor 
Hermann Weyl, who stresses the purely formal and uninterpreted 
character of modern physical theories and at the same time assigns 
primary importance to the distinctions and operations of gross ex- 
perience for understanding the significance of theoretical construc- 
tions. KE. N. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have been informed of the formation of the Metaphysical 
Society of America. This is an independent forum concerned with 
the promotion of basic philosophic inquiries into root questions, 
regardless of school, doctrine, or creed. It will hold its first 
meeting at Yale University, April 15, 1950, at which a number of 
distinguished thinkers will read papers. The detailed program 
will be published soon. Those interested may write to Paul Weiss, 
201 Linsly Hall, Yale University, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


To THE Eprrors OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 


I was pleased to see that your JOURNAL has devoted considerable 
space to a review of my Lezioni di Filosofia (Vol. XLVI, 1949, pp. 
711-715). I hoped that the criticism which I would find would 
result in a valuable discussion of the fundamental points at issue. 
To my regret, however, I saw that almost all the references, upon 
which Mr. Rossi’s criticism is based, are incorrect. As few of 
your readers will have had the possibility of verifying his render- 
ings of my text, the following statements of fact may make it 
possible to judge their accuracy. 

I follow the reviewer’s remarks in the order in which they are 
made. According to Mr. Rossi, in Vol. II, p. 1, I try ‘‘to prove 
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that many philosophical researches (ontology and epistemology) 
are illegitimate because they result . . . in contradictory state- 
ments.’’ Nothing is said on this page about contradiction. And 
nowhere else have I said that every form of ontological and episte- 
mological research results in contradictions, and is therefore ille- 
gitimate. In fact, as the title of my first volume shows, I am 
trying myself to give an epistemology and ontology. What I 
maintain is simply that some traditional forms of those theories 
result in contradictions. In Vol. I, p. 32, he’says I maintain ‘‘that 
even an argument which does not respect this principle [of non- 
contradiction] may be logically sound.’’ This is false. I say in 
that passage that a discourse can respect the principle of non- 
contradiction and yet be nonsensical, whilst other discourses can 
‘*sembrare a un primo esame contradittorii,’’ that is, appear at first 
sight as contradictory, namely, as far as the verbal expression is 
concerned, and none the less convey an important meaning (con- 
sider, for instance, the words of Pascal’s God: tu ne me chercherais 
pas, situ ne m’avais déja trouvé). The reviewer fails to under- 
stand my distinction between what I call the internal coherence 
of a notion and the schemes of non-contradiction as expressed in 
verbal form: this accounts for his assertion that in criticizing 
“‘logic’’ I use ‘‘logic’’ myself. 

In particular Mr. Rossi singles out my references to Kant. In 
my tripartition of the main types of epistemology I distinguished, 
from the theories according to which knowledge is the result either 
of the adaequatio or of the creative activity of the mind, the theory 
in which knowledge results both from an objective reality and the 
transforming activity of the mind. Speaking of the latter, Mr. 
Rossi says: ‘‘Strangely enough this last theory is attributed to 
Kant (Vol. I, p. 229, p. 232), as if Kant had ever admitted a sense- 
datum passively received by the mind.’’ Nowhere have I attrib- 
uted a ‘‘passive reception’’ to Kant: on the contrary, precisely be- 
cause the only ‘‘reception’’ which Kant admits is that of an active 
transformation of any object by which the mind may be affziert, I 
have mentioned him as a typical exponent of this third type of 
epistemology. Mr. Rossi is not aware that his very criticism con- 
firms my theory. 

He continues in the same manner: ‘‘ And indeed later on Pro- 
fessor Calogero maintains (Vol. I, p. 238; Vol. II, p. 46) that ac- 
cording to Kant the mind does not elaborate a sense-datum but the 
famous ‘thing in itself.’ Even this is a mistake: Professor Calogero 
(Vol. I, p. 233) speaks of a ‘concept’ of the ‘thing in itself,’ while 
Kant has denied that any such concept is possible.’’ There are, 
in fact, two mistakes here, both on the part of the reviewer. First, 
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it is Kant himself who speaks of the ‘‘concept’’ of the ‘‘thing in 
itself’’: see, e.g., Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 1st edition, p. 254: 
Der Begriff eines Noumenon, d. i. eines Dinges, welches .. . als ein 
Ding an sich selbst (lediglich durch einen reinen Verstand) gedacht 
werden soll, ist gar nicht widersprechend. And cf. p. 259: Da 
die Begriffe ... von Dingen an sich selbst (Nowmena) gelten 
sollen, ete. Secondly, every reader can easily see that, when I say 
(Vol. I, p. 233) ‘‘if one takes away the concept of the thing in 
itself, the whole structure of Kant’s epistemology falls to the 
ground’”’ (‘‘se si elimina il concetto della cosa in sé cade tutta la 
concezione gnoseologica di Kant’’), ‘‘the concept of the thing in 
itself’? means here very generally all that Kant thinks and says 
about the ‘‘thing in itself,’’ without implying a particular techni- 
eal value of the term ‘‘concept’’ from the point of view of Kant’s 
vocabulary. Mr. Rossi would be forced to the absurd conclusion 
that the whole modern Kantian literature is wrong when, following 
Kant himself, it speaks of the Begriff des Dinges an sich (see, 
e.g., E. Adickes, Kant und das Ding an sich, Berlin, 1924, pp. 3, 
10, 44, 100, 101, 119, etc.). 

Further on, Mr. Rossi says that I attribute to Kant ‘‘even the 
very strange conception of the a priori as a psychological sensa- 
tion.’’ This indeed would be a grave reproach. But nothing of 
this kind can be found in Vol. I, p. 174: neither do I speak of 
‘psychological sensation,’’ nor do I attribute to Kant the par- 
ticular observation I make about a certain possible transformation 
of the meaning of the a priori. As to his subsequent quotations, 
I am accused of entertaining a ‘‘hazy idea of the transcendental.”’ 
In particular I am credited with using the term ‘‘in its proper 
sense’’ in Vol. I, p. 64, but am reproached for using it ‘‘to mean 
only transcendent’’ in Vol. I, p. 251. In fact, in this passage I 
speak of the ‘‘trascendentalita dello spazio,’’ that is, of the tran- 
scendental character of space. Will Mr. Rossi maintain that for 
Kant space is not transcendental, but transcendent? I think no 
reader of Kant could accept this (cf., e.g., Kr. d. reinen Vern., 1st 
ed., p. 28, where Kant speaks of the transzendentale Idealitat of 
space). But perhaps Mr. Rossi does, because in the next quota- 
tion, concerning what I say about the ‘‘metaformality’’ of thought, 
he observes that ‘‘this should not be alleged against the epistemology 
of Kant, who averred that because forms of mind-activity were 
transcendent, the method to explore them should be transcenden- 
tal.’’? Now, if this is true, Mr. Rossi contradicts himself when he 
says that I use the term ‘‘transcendental’’ in its ‘‘proper sense’’ 
in Vol. I, p. 64, where I speak of a ‘‘condizione trascendentale”’ 
of the consciousness. If transcendental is only ‘‘the method to 
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explore the forms of mind-activity’’ and not the forms themselves, 
then that ‘‘condition,’’ that ‘‘forma a priori,’’ had to be called 
‘‘transcendent’’ and not ‘‘transcendental.’’ 

I think this can suffice also for what follows in the review. None 
of the reviewer’s statements corresponds to what I have written: 
either he misquotes my text, or he misunderstands it. So it is false 
that for me ‘‘the universality of moral law means only its possible 
extension to all living men’’ (where do I speak of ‘‘living men’’?), 
that ‘‘liberty is not a value’’ (see, please, p. 106, after p. 105), 
that ‘‘the distinction between being and duty is due only to the 
mistaken use of the ontologizing language’’ (whilst I say just the 
opposite, viz., that the ontologizing language always runs the risk 
of destroying the distinction between being and duty), that ‘‘edu- 
cation is ultimate knowledge of reality,’’ that ‘‘ practice is superior 
to theory,’’ that ‘‘theoretical statements are unsuccessful actions,’’ 
etc. Not even the most elementary biographic items, for instance 
those concerning the Italian university to which I belong, and the 
time in which this work was written, are exact. And no mention 
at all is made of the third volume, the largest of the three. 

Enough of the examples. The reader who will take the trouble 
to consult my Italian text will easily perceive that Mr. Rossi’s lack 
of care and failure to understand a philosophical argument result 
in a serious misrepresentation, or (to adopt the reviewer’s termi- 
nology) ‘‘transmogrification’’ of my thought. 

Guipo CaLOGERO 


McGitL UNIVERSITY 
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